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BOOK DRIVE 
NEW COLLECTION IN MAY 


AN INFORMAL MEETING was held at the time of the Annual 

Meeting to discuss the relationship between War Library 

Service and AEWS library. The meeting was attended by 

Lt.-Col. D. G. Ball, Director of Army Education Welfare 

Service. 

The following points were discussed with Col. Ball: 

1. Another national book drive should be held. 

2. It should be spread over a period and not concentrated ~ 
on a single day. 

3. The librarians of the larger town libraries to be respon- 
sible for local collections in their towns and for organis- 
ing collections in smaller towns and country districts in 
surrounding area, between them covering New Zealand. 

4. Where the local librarian cannot act, the responsibility 
should be delegated to the local Patriotic Committee. 
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5. The suggestion of employing a paid organiser was con- 
sidered. 
6. Publicity should be on a national basis (radio and press) 
supported later by local publicity giving details of time 
and place. 
Collection. It can be presumed that Army transport will 
be available. This will be arranged centrally. 
8. The following points were considered regarding collec- 
tion: 
(a) that local stores be authorised to act as collecting 
depots, following and supplementing the _ local 
house to house collection. 


(b) that the following organisations be used for house 

to house collection: Women’s Institutes and 

Women's Divisions, Girl Guides, Boy Scouts, 
W.WS.A., R.S.A., and school children. 

9. That in all publicity emphasis should be laid on the need 
for quality rather than quantity in donations. 
10. The collection will be made throughout May. 

11. Remember that books are required not only for New 

Zealand, but also for troops overseas. 
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NOT ENOUGH DISCUSSION 


A DISCONTENTED MEMBER 


To the Editor, 

Sir,—Was anyone really satisfied with the recent annual meeting 
of the Association? For myself, I thought quite frankly that very 
little credit can be claimed by any of us. Surely we can do better 
than that, even in war time! 

The meeting was over in a couple of hours. What were the items? 
First a long presidentia] address, which contained controversial mat- 
ter but which was not thrown open for discussion. Next a long 
annual report was read out, although members already had copies 
in their hands, placed there a few hours previously. A few routine 
motions were then quickly disposed of. Election of officers, a for- 
mality, followed, and the last item was a report upon the Army 
Education and Welfare Service. That was all. Whereupon the Par- 
liament of the N.Z, Library movement, after a two hour session, 
adjourned for another twelve months. 

It isn’t good enough! People don’t come together from the ends of 
New Zealand merely to receive information and to vote upon machin- 
ery measures. They come together for inspiration and discussion, 
and if they don’t get them they depart empty-handed and dis- 
appointed. At this meeting there was no inspiration, and there was 
no fundamental, vital discussion. It was a sheer waste of time. 

May I offer the following suggestions for the arrangements and 
conduct of next year’s meeting: 
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(1) Let the meeting occupy at least a full day, from nine a.m. till, 
if necessary, midnight. (Such a demand is surely not un- 
reasonable, even in war time.) 

(2) Let presidential addresses be confined to inspirational] and 
philosophical subject-matter; alternatively, if controversial 
matter is included, let the address be thrown open for discus- 
sion. 

(3) Let factual statements, such as annual reports, be taken as 
read. (And let them be in members’ hands in plenty of time for 
careful examination before the meeting.) 

(4) Let new members be formally welcomed, and given a job of 
work to do. (I’m on personal grounds here! But I submit 
that if people are interested enough to join the L.A. it is a fair 
assumption that they are able, and willing, to take some part 
in the Association’s activities.) 

(5) Finally, and most important of all, let full-dress debates upon 
issues of basic importance be held. If remits fail to raise such 
issues, let Council and the Executive raise them. Discussion 
is the life-blood of democracy. 

WM. L. ROBERTSON. 


[We are inclined to agree that the annual meeting must have 
seemed rather short and perfunctory to delegates who came from a 
distance. As the President said, the annual report in all its aspects 
was open to discussion, but the invitation was not accepted. Visiting 
delegates would not appreciate that members of Council and of the 
various committees had already spent two whole days considering 
various subjects, and naturally felt that they had talked themselves 
out. It was of course open to any delegate to start a discussion on 
the annual report. There seems to be a case for holding a meeting 
next year rather more in the nature of a conference, with better 
opportunities for discussion.—Ed., N.Z.L.] 


THE MCCOLVIN REPORT 





By Joun Barr, F.L.A., Chief Librarian, Auckland Public 
Libraries 





The Report of Lionel R. McColvin, F.L.A., city librarian 
of Westminster and hon. secretary of the _ British 
Library Association, is epochal. It is an individual effort, 
and for that very reason is of the greatest value. It allows 
a man who has shown himself to be uniquely equipped for - 
the job to express himself fearlessly and without interference 
upon the present position of the public libraries of the 
United Kingdom and how he considers they should be re- 
organised in the post-war period. A report by a committee 
might easily have led to compromise and possibly temporisa- 

1The public library system of Great Britain. A report on its 


present condition with proposals for post-war reorganisation, The 
Library Association, London. 1942. 5/-. 
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tion with little or no effect. That cannot possibly be said 
of this report. 

With that part of the Report which deals with the present 
position of the British public library system we need only 
state that the surveyor displays discrimination, giving credit 
for good results achieved and blame (and understanding) 
for shortcomings. Our interest, we must at once confess, 1s 
with McColvin’s plan for re-organisation. How all important 
that is will be readily recognised. For that reason everyone 
will feel grateful to the Library Association, first for its 
wisdom in the choice of Mr McColvin as surveyor, and 
secondly for the speedy publication of the Report in its com- 
plete form. 

The Report is a substantial document of 228 pages of 
closely set print, 93 inches tall, so substantial in fact that it 
is almost unbelievable that the survey and Report took only 
six months to complete. It is divided into four parts, deal- 
ing with 

1. The purposes and the values of the library services. 
2. Present conditions. 

3. Proposals for the future. 

4. Libraries in war time. 

It is comprehensive, clear in statement, closely argued and 
objective in outlook, so objective indeed that seldom are 
places indicated by name. It has style and the impress of 
an individual who thinks out his problems for himself. The 
result is an uncompromising, provocative and fearless piece 
of work, radical and far-reaching in its recommendations. 

While I expect most readers of the Report to share my 
view that the greatest interest will centre in the part deal- 
ing with the proposed re-organisation, I would stress the 
importance of other parts, and would underline especially 
Part 1, which demonstrates how well McColvin understands 
the philosophy on which the idea of the public library is 
based. This, along with his practical knowledge as a librar- 
ian, made him an ideal man for the job he has undertaken 
and carried out. 

Starting with the premise ‘that the society which lacked 
adequate public libraries was sorely handicapped,” he goes 
on to state that “it is clear that the [library] service as a 
whole is at present not able to meet adequately such demands 
as already exist,” and further that “if all libraries were as 
good as the best we should still not be content.’”” The main 
reasons for the inadequacy of the British public libraries 
he finds in (1) the smallness of the unit of service, (2) 
authorities who are unable or unwilling to finance properly, 
(3) lack of co-ordination among libraries, (4) the lack of 
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guidance and inspiration, and (5) inadequacy of personnel. 

The unit of service as it exists at present, McColvin claims, 
is unsatisfactory, and he categorically lays it down that a 
minimum of 30,00 volumes for an equivalent of population 
should be the unit of service, with a million as the maxi- 
mum. This is of course an arbitrary statement, which is 
obviously arguable and will be argued, but I do not think 
there will be much argument on the general statement that 
the unit of service adopted for most libraries (which is 
generally a single local government unit) is unsatisfactory. 
Amalgamation of adjacent districts was permitted bv the 
libraries acts, but was seldom adopted. Hence no fewer 
than 604 public libraries exist in Great Britain. For this, 
under McColvin’s recommendations, there would be substi- 
tuted 93 units comprising 69 for England, 9 for the Lon- 
don metropolitan boroughs, 5 for Wales, 9 for Scotland, 
and | for Northern Ireland. The smallest unit in the 
schedule given in the oot would serve a population of 
220,000 and the largest 1,620,000. Units would be classified 
into five grades according to population. 

One of the many radical changes suggested in the Report 
is the abolition of the county libraries, which automatically 
would be absorbed into the new unit of service. This from 
the standpoint of overlapping of the urban and rural library 
services is important, and, we think, advisable. Duplication 
of an unnecessary kind would be avoided by this recom- 
mendation. Integration (shades of that blessed word 
Mesopotamia”) would be achieved. 

McColvin'’s plan is virtually designed to make the lib- 
raries of Great Britain a co-ordinated system based on larger 
local units. It will be noticed that he retains local control 
because he believes the local unit is valuable, but under 
present circumstances is usually too small to provide a satis- 
factory service. Small local government units, not only in 
Great Britain but elsewhere, have become uneconomic, 
largely because the speed of the machine age has made them 
unsuited to the times. Be that as it may, McColvin’s plan 
is arranged to retain the best of local government features, 
while grafting on to it State aid, thus helping from national - 
funds districts which are too poor to provide themselves 
with adequate local institutions. This idea has been widely 
propagated in the United States, and has the advantage of 
bringing in the State as a superior authority which would 
insist that certain standards are maintained throughout the 
whole library system of the country. This is another of 
the radical changes which McColvin recommends and here 
he may meet with cross fires of criticism, (1) from those 
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who believe in complete local control without State inter- 
ference, and (2) those who would prefer to see a complete 
national and Government-controlled system of libraries. 

The superior authority which McColvin prefers is a 
Libraries Department of a Re eager Ministry of Fine Arts 
and Libraries, but failing this he would be content with a 
similar department of the Board of Education. 

The finance for the proposed scheme would be obtained 
on a contributory scale, the maximum of which would be 
75% from local funds (the percentage being based on a 
standard year, which he recommends should be 1938-39), 
and 75% from State aid. The result of this apportionment 
would be a reduction in local costs which would, however, 
give libraries an improved service at less cost to the rate- 
payer. 

Omitting details and arguments, this is a skeleton outline 
of McColvin’s proposals for the re-organisation of British 
libraries. That it will be hotly debated from various angles 
by the people intimately concerned may be taken for 
granted, but because of its merits and its logical presentation 
it must command respect and careful consideration. 

Some thoughts are engendered by the scheme, such as the 
»lace that the State will assume in a post-war world contra 
lec government, which has shown weaknesses in the past 
and the present. The tempo of life has been changing 
rapidly with the development of the machine, and the ques- 
tion of whether a system of local government which suited 
the needs of a century ago must not change to meet the 
needs of the times must be answered. 

Ideas even of a decade ago need overhauling in the 
changed circumstances and the thought of the present day. 
How far library trends in New Zealand may be influenced 
by the McColvin Report it will be interesting to see. When 
we read, for instance, that McColvin suggests one library 
system for Northern Ireland, with a population of 1,280,000, 
which approximates New Zealand's inhabitants, we must, I 
think, take notice. I must confess that the assumption in 
the Report that there is no reason for any distinction be- 
tween urban and county service gives one to think furiously 
whether we are on the right road in New Zealand with our 
city systems and Country Library Service. Wouldn't co- 
ordination of these be advisable? Finally should the N.Z.L.A. 
not take a warning from the parent Association and consider 
the future of our library system—not limiting our inquiry 
to public libraries but to include the college, specialist and 
other libraries which serve the people either in whole or in 
part. And with regard to public libraries we should give 
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special attention to local government units. Just as in Eng- 
land, New Zealand seems to have become wedded to an un- 
economic form of local government, some units being based 
on small territorial boundaries for general purposes with- 
out consideration of other adjacent corporations. At the 
same time there have grown up ad hoc bodies for special 
purposes, such as drainage, electricity, transportation, which 
conflict frequently with other local authorities defined on 
territorial boundaries. Only occasionally do we find an 
institution suported by all the people who benefit from its 
existence. The Auckland Museum is an exceptional example 
of this type, which should be studied not for the purpose of 
duplicating in isolation but rather for consideration as a 
general practice. 

McColvin stresses the need of a complete overhaul of 
local government units in Great Britain, and he only puts 
forward his own scheme in default of a better one. In the 
light of English experience the N.Z.L.A. would perform a 
community service if it could get the Municipal Association 
to father a plan for a complete overhaul of local government 
in New Zealand and simultaneously to consider whether 
State aid should not be invoked for the equalisation of the 
finances of districts which are in a less fortunate position 
than their neighbours. 


GENERAL TRAINING SCHEME 
NEW ENTRANTS 


Part | of the N.Z.L.A. training course has been operating 
for over six months, and the opportunity is now given for 
further entrants. Those wishing to join should apply to 
the N.Z.L.A. Secretary before 30 May. Applications should 
be accompanied by the fee of 25/- to cover Part 1. Appli- 
cants must 

(a) be in regular paid employment for not less than 15 
hours a week in a library eligible for institutional member- 
ship of the N.Z.L.A.; 

(b) must either have been fulfilling (a) on or before 31 
December 1941, or must have passed the School Certificate 
Examination, the Matriculation examination, or any recog- 
nised equivalent or higher general educational quullinuian: 

(c) must be personal members of the N.Z.L.A. 

Any cases of applicants who are not at the time of makin 
application employed in a library but who were so employe 
in the past will be considered on their merits by the Train- 
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ing Committee. The Committee will not admit such appli- 
cants unless they had served in a library for a reasonable 
length of time, left for some satisfactory cause, and have a 
good chance of again taking - library work. The Training 
Committee will consider similarly any cases which may arise 
of students who leave library service after starting the course 
and wish to continue their work for it. 

For further information see NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES vol. 5, 
pp. 101-13 (Dec. 1941). 


LAST YEAR’S BOOK DRIVE 


The following table shows the results of the book drive 
made throughout New Zealand on 21 November 1942. The 
omission of figures for some centres (including Auckland, 
Wellington, Whangarei, Hamilton, Napier and Hastings) is 
due to the fact that they were not included in the original 
arrangements and did not come into the Scout-Army link-up. 


Books Paperbacks Penguins Periodicals 


Feilding oid 400 150 — 1000 
New Plymouth 2500 — — 2000 
Gisborne sia 780 144 17 760 
Wanganui ‘nin 3270 — — 4130 
Palmerston Nort 3240 580 250 7850 
Blenheim ame 2000 — —_— —_— 
Christchurch _.... 4000 — — 7000 
Dunedin oo 6000 2000 1100 8700 
Greymouth we 760 336 — 700 
Invercargill _.... 5000 — — 6000 
Nelson sale 2850 — 260 2800 
Timaru sini 5000 —_— —_ _— 


The totals are given as 35,800 books, 303 paperbacks, 1690 Pen- 
guins and 40,940 periodicals. 





Mr M. M. Stirling has resigned the position of Hon. Sec- 
retary and Treasurer of the South African Library Associa- 
tion, which he has held since its foundation. He is succeeded 
by Mr A. E. Borland, Librarian and Secretary of the Germis- 
ton Public Library, Organizer of the Transvaal Libraries’ 
Advisory Committee and Chairman of the Transvaal Branch 
of the Association. 


A book salvage drive in Bristol yielded 764,000 volumes. 
Of this number 87.6% were sent for repulping, 8.9% to 
H.M. Forces, and 3.5% are held for re-stocking war damaged 
libraries. 
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BOOK IMPORTS 


The Minister of Customs has authorized the Central 
Bureau for Library Book Imports to recommend granting 
licenses for imports of books, both fiction and non-fiction, 
as well as periodicals from British countries and from the 
United States of America to meet the requirements of pub- 
lic and university libraries. 

The importation of periodicals from America under these 
licenses, however, is limited to such periodicals as have been 
approved by the Customs Department for importation from 
that source. Librarians can find out what these are on appli- 
cation to the Collector of Customs. 


CIVILIANS AND THE ARMY 


“We do want in this army education to have the fullest co-opera- 
tion of every civilian organisation that has been helping or is pre- 
pared to help the army in its welfare work. We have built it so 
that whatever has been functioning will continue to function and 
others who have not functioned will come in. There is also a plot. 
The idea is that we shall build army education so that at least some 
of it will carry on after the war in a broader system of adult edu- 
cation. You see how important that is to you. We can spread the 
interest in books more in the army more than you can do working 
individually.” In these words Lieut.-Col. D. G. Ball, Director of the 
Army Education Welfare Service, summarised his appeal for co- 
operation to a meeting of librarians from all parts of the Dominion 
held on 26 February. 

Colonel Ball added that they wanted books urgently; in fact, they 
could not carry on without them. “If you made up your minds to 
withdraw from the scheme and not give us your assistance we couldn’t 
function at all.” That was the keynote of the conference. The sup- 
ply of books must come from the co-operation of the libraries; it 
then becomes an army matter to handle them and make use of them. 
The army recognises that it has not the means or the leverage to 
conduct drives and appeals to the public, but it can provide what 
has been wanting in some earlier drives, the transport and men to 
take over the books when they have been delivered. 

The whole conference resolved itself into that. The army wants 
the hearty co-operation of the libraries in getting books. Though it 
has placed orders for books it will not be able to get them in time, . 
and the libraries are asked to meet the emergency by continuing 
their gifts and bulk loans and by throwing themselves into the 
national efforts to collect books. “Without the civilian libraries,’ 
remarked Mr Alley, “The AEWS will get going in about 1945. It 
will, of course, start its work and get some sort of coverage, but if 
we gather in books it will get coverage considerably before then.” 

AEWS is going to provide just what has been lacking in the past— 
staffing in camp libraries, proper recognition and systematic service. 
Captain Dunningham enlarged upon that point and allayed the un- 
easiness in the minds of some librarians about the custody and re- 
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covery of books. All had experience of books being lent to soldiers 
and never seen again because, as happens in war time, the men 
moved on, nobody knew where. Librarians do not so much mind 
the loss of the books as their withdrawal from further use. “Any 
fool can lend a book,” said one of them, “but it takes a genius 
to get it back so that it can be lent to the next man.” What matters 
is keeping the books available for the next reader. On that point 
Captain Dunningham and Mr Alley were able fully to reassure the 
meeting. An efficient plan of clearance has been devised so that 
no man can leave any unit until his library record is clear. There 
will be a librarian at every point at which books are issued. Every 
camp of 300 men or more will be in charge of a WAAC librarian, 
and to smaller camps an accredited librarian will go once a week. 
Mr Barr emphasised the value of the WAAC services; their con- 
tinuity was most important. 

With regard to book drives, the conference agreed that a simul- 
taneous effort all over the Dominion would be inadvisable. There 
should be a national effort, but it should be organised on a regional 
basis so that one district would make its effort at a time. The 
AEWS can now guarantee to provide the men and the transport to 
take over the books, and from that point the responsibility of the 
civilians would end. It was agreed that sufficient attention had not 
been given in the past to the possibilities of small town and country 
districts. The conference was strongly of opinion that schools could 
be better utilised, especially in country districts, and Col. Ball gave 
an assurance of their co-operation. The Department was fully be- 
hind that. Mr Barr urged the utilisation of any organisations that 
could be helpful. He mentioned the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
certain chain stores and large merchants in Auckland who had put 
their organisation at the service of the drive; and Miss Blackett and 
Mr Low said that suburban stores, boy scouts, and Women’s Institutes 
had shown that their services could be better utilised. 

Captain Dunningham also appealed to the librarians on behalf of 
the informational service. Most enquiries would be answered by the 
WAAC librarian or the depot librarian, but others would have to be 
passed on. He mentioned that there would be throughout the army 
every week a discussion on current affairs and it was agreed that 
notice of the subjects to be dealt with would be sent to libraries 
several weeks in advance, so as to enable them to organize the 
appropriate literature in their libraries. 





Librarians will be interested to know that in the new edi- 
tion of Dewey’s Decimal Classification and Relative Index 
(that is edition 14) a start has been made in abandoning 
simplified spelling. The Library Association Record re- 
marks that librarians were exceedingly unfruitful soil for the 
rationalising of English spelling. 


It is pointed out as one of the intricacies due to the 
growth of the Dewey Decimal Classification that in the new 
edition “tents as dwellings” in prehistoric archaelogy are 
given the simple symbol 571.86, whereas “direction finders,” 
which fill a very prominent role in radio, are given the de- 
lightful number of 621.38413552. 
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THE SOLDIER AS CITIZEN 


LIBRARIES AND THE ARMED FORCES. AEWS 
PROPOSALS. 


DELAY MAY Nor always be a bad thing. It may be that the 
Army Education and Welfare Service will be more firmly 
founded for having begun so late in the war. Valuable 
overseas experience has become available, and it will be 
possible to avoid some of the mistakes made, for example, 
in Great Britain. Mistakes made at the outset are apt to 
be serious and to impair mana. 

A comparison of the British and New Zealand schemes 
shows a marked similarity, and it would appear that the 
differences are in favour of New Zealand. The British pro- 
gramme now in force provides for four hours’ compulsory 
education every week during the months of November to 
February, carried on, one would suspect, until further modi- 
fication becomes necessary. The first hour of the four is 
devoted to a talk on Current Affairs by a platoon or equiva- 
lent officer. Emphasis is on the resulting discussion, but 
naturally the introduction has its importance. The second 
hour is devoted to The Man as a Citizen, the third to voca- 
tional training, and the fourth to The Man as a Soldier. 
Unit education officers were to be appointed, with a civilian 
tutor in addition if required. It was also suggested that the 
Education Officer might tap the resources of his own unit 
for teachers and instructors, and in addition, regional com- 
mittees have drawn up lists of outside lecturers on many 
subjects. 

The New Zealand scheme, as recently outlined, takes into 
account all of these points; but it should be noticed that 
the scheme is not to be imposed upon men, but recom- 
mended to them. This should make it more acceptable, and 
give those participating more personal satisfaction. Know- 
ledge of current affairs and study of passing events will be 
an important feature, and it is expected that every effort 
will be made not to incur the criticism which has already 
been levelled against the British scheme (namely that the 
events are well past before they are discussed). In the New 
Zealand scheme the study of the social structure will parallel 
the British for study of man as a citizen. Vocational train- 
ing is prominent in both courses, but in New Zealand there 
is an important elaboration—the technique of the corres- 
pondence course is to be applied. By this means contact can 
be maintained with men in the most remote outposts, and 
with men whose duties involve changing from place to place. 
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Mention is also made in the New Zealand course of profes- 
sional and university studies, where text-books are available 
to the student. There will be special courses for women. 
It is to be hoped that music, the drama and the other arts 
will not be neglected. 

There are dangers in instituting and conducting any 
scheme of this kind. No solution has apparently been found 
in Great Britain for the lack of continuity in instruction. 
One writer remarks that very few soldiers are able to 
attend courses of lectures without missing any, and that 
even if a man gains the gist of what he has missed from his 
friends or his tutor, “both unlikely eventualities,” his in- 
terest will have become very much reduced. The corres- 
pondence technique is an honest attempt at a solution, which 
it is hoped will be fully exploited. The use of wireless 
might also be considered. 


Suitability of officers and the goodwill of the authorities 
are most important. There has been general satisfaction 
with the choice of personnel, among he officers being a 
number of our own colleagues. Senior army officers must 
be in agreement as to the necessity for army education. 
Without their goodwill Army Education might become the 
cinderella of military activities, and something which should 
be planned to outlast and even turn to account the tumult 
and shouting of the war might very well be still-born. Unit 
commanders can help greatly by seeing that the best man 
is available as unit haceshan officer. The dull, routine 
kind of lecture should be a thing of the past: it cannot be 
expected that men in camp will take much interest in it. 
A stimulating start can produce thought and discussion in- 
stead of boredom, and it is towards that kind of stimulus 
that the authors of the scheme are obviously directing their 
attention. From these discussions of social problems men 
may come to play their part as midwives at the birth of a 
new order, and make a contribution of incalculable value. 

Several points are noteworthy as probable outcomes of the 
scheme: 


(1) Interest in social development. There is general agree- 
ment that it is no good waiting to get into a post-war mess 
and then trying to get out of it. “Too often in Britain,” it 
was recently stated, “do we wait for Messiahs—too seldom 
do we take upon ourselves the task of propagating a truth, 
a cause. If we want those of our youth who are still largely 
ignorant of their social duties as citizens of the world to 
be able to play their full parts in the world of the future, 
we have got to do something about it now.” Educated citi- 
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zens can make a substantial contribution towards refashion- 
ing the social framework after the war. 

(2) The service may go a long way towards providing a 
permanent post-war organisation for adult education. This 
is something we have needed far too long. As G. D. H. Cole 
says, }“What is called adult education to-day, valuable as 
it is in its way, is appallingly limited in its appeal. Adult 
education ought to be equipped to cater for a much wider 
variety of bents and tastes. In particular, there ought to 
be much more of it designed not for exceptionally clever 
or industrious individuals, but for quite ordinary people. 
If we are to plan for plenty in our productive system, in 
our educational system we must plan to develop the creative 
impulses.” This aspect of permanence is important. It is 
to be hoped that men who are in the middle of courses 
when they are demobilised may be encouraged to continue, 
and that ultimately civilians may be encouraged to partici- 
pate. 

(3) The Service will reduce the problems of rehabilitation. 
It will be possible for men when they leave the Forces, after 
taking a vocational course, to be more nearly ready to change 
back to civilian occupations. There may well be no need, 
in many instances, for any serious interruption of the train- 
ing. 
(4) More library personnel. Whatever technique is 
adopted for the training of W.A.A.C.’s and for their drill in 
issue methods, etc., the net result will be the availability of 
an increased number of persons conversant with the rudi- 
ments of library practice. 

So far the soldier has had a big hand in shaping the future, 
but he has had little say. Camp life is apt to induce habits 
of criticism or rebellion towards the social structure, rather 
than constructive thinking about how to improve it. For- 
mal opportunities for the exchange of ideas will do much 
to improve this state of affairs. With our British flair for 
bumbling along, which has saved us from many serious mis- 
takes, we sometimes bumble into difficulties and find it hard 
to bumble out again. Our genius has not always been in 
the direction of planning our way out. This new approach - 
should help in this respect too. 

Reasoned conclusions as to social economy are less com- 
mon than might be expected. Frequently one’s attitude is 
determined by ag gage or by one’s own interest. Perhaps 
more frequently it is determined by what one imagines 


/ 


1Great Britain in the post war world. London, Gollancz. 1942. 
p. 135. 
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one’s interest to be. Discussion will help. The architects 
of a new world are in the position of the research chemist, 
who must make himself familiar, before he begins his tests, 
with the latest failures and successes in his own field. If 
he does not, he will probably simply repeat work already 
done, and make no real advance. 

The Association's Part 

The Association can help in this scheme, and its help is 
vital. Ways have been suggested: 

(1) Use of the library's stock for the supply of informa- 
tion and material. 

(2) Regular bulk loans to local camps through the 
A.F.W.S. library depots. (Obviously, where there is a 
choice, this is better than outright gifts). 

(3) Use of library premises as a depot. 

(4) Free enrolment of troops stationed in a town as bor- 
rowers at the public library. 

(5) The help of the librarian and staff in book drives and 
other means of raising donations of books and _ periodicals. 

(6) Exhibitions and displays, reading lists for discussion 
courses, follow-up material for sound pictures. 

The technique to be adopted, as worked out by A.E.W.S. 
in consultation with a panel of librarians, is briefly as 
follows: 


(1) Books ave to be made available on loan or as the re- 
sult of drives and collections. These are the only ways in 
which the supply of books can be brought up to a satisfactory 
level. Libraries are the only accredited collecting agencies, 
but naturally they will make use of women’s institutes, 
schools, etc. In order to make sure that they are supply- 
ing the right material to illustrate discussions and courses, a 
close liaison with the local regional committees is desirable. 
Publicity for book drives will be arranged on a national 
basis, but drives will be local, and will be aided by the local 
A.E.W.S. officers, who can command facilities in the way of 
lorries, personnel, etc. 

(2) A.E.W.S. will acknowledge receipt of war library stocks 
from the libraries. 

(3) Books will be put into stock at the local depot and 
processed by W.A.A.C.’s.. Wherever possible the local depot 
will be the public library. 

(4) Books will be distributed to units. 

(5) Books will be issued in the units. This will be the 
responsibility of A.E.W.S. officers and the trained W.A.A.C.’s. 
A.E.W.S. guarantees the replacement as rapidly as possible 
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of any book lost, and no man will be allowed to leave the 
unit until his library record is clear. 


The Director of the A.E.W.S., remarking that the 
A.E.W.S. library plays a very important part in Army Fdu- 
cation, points out that if can only function efficiently provid. 
ing New Zealand libraries are behind it. In view of this 
libraries have a clear duty. They cannot in common decency 
ignore such an appeal. Librarians will, it is believed, give 
their committees the earliest opportunity of deciding to help 
in whichever of the ways outlined above are possible. We 
cannot retrain from taking a definite step towards a vast new 
public, many sections of which are not yet conscious of the 
help we can provide. Hitherto the slight impact of the 
public library on the community has been something to 
wonder at and deplore. Here, perhaps, is the missing 
approach. 


Many librarians who remain in civilian life must have 
found it galling to appear to be making so little tangible 
contribution towards the war effort. Civilian library work, 
however, has been of the highest importance, and here is 
something of no less importance, but even more closely re- 
lated to the work of the Fighting Forces. Librarians have 
not been inactive in the matter. Much of the success of the 
War Library Service has been due to their efforts. More 
than twelve months ago the Council discussed the feasibility 
of some such organisation as that now set up and it was 
from the librarians of the War Library Service that the final 
impetus was derived. This is a bigger thing, in which books, 
instead of being used largely for undirected and haphazard 
reading, as under the old War Library Service, become the 
necessary auxiliary of all the activities which are now pro- 
posed as aids to a balanced life for the man in the Forces. 
If the Association and those who belong to it can support 
and maintain these activities in the way in which they only 
can do the job, the Association will have a war effort to look 
back upon of which we shall have every cause to be proud. 


—C.S.P. 





A report to the Palmerston North City Council shows that 
for its first complete year (1940-41) the revenue from rental 
department of the Public Library was £1036. The revenue 
from all departments in the library in 1938-39 was £650. 
The membership now totals 14,047. 
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PERSONAL 


Miss Grace Joll, librarian at the Parnell Branch Library, 
has joined the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force and is stationed 
at Rotorua, where she is able to use her library experience to 
full advantage in the technical library at the station. In 
Miss Joll’s absence Miss Sadie Palmer, of the Central Library 
staff, is acting-librarian at Parnell. 


Miss Patricia Quinn has been appointed to the Auckland 
Central Library staff in a temporary capacity for the duration 
of the war. 


The following staff changes have occurred at the C.L.S.: 
Miss ]. S. Wright has been appointed librarian in charge of 
the Christchurch depot, and Mrs. W. M. Latter to a similar 
position in Auckland. Recent appointments: Misses M. Sim, 
B. McKenzie, J. Ellis and W. M. Oldham. 


Miss Gwen Bell of the C.L.S. was married on 27 February 
to Mr. Harry Judd, of Christchurch. 


Miss Mary McInnes of the C.L.S. has gone into Camp as 
a V.A.D. and is stationed at Trentham. 


Miss J. O’Brien, formerly librarian at Lincoln Agricul- 
tural College, has been appointed librarian at the Rangiora 
Public Library. 


Mrs. A. M. Welsh is acting-librarian at Lincoln College. 


Miss Dawn Barton has taken Miss P. Taylor’s place at the 
Canterbury Public Library. Miss Taylor left recently to be 
librarian at Tauranga. 





Personnel. The Council would be obliged if librarians would report 
to the Secretary of the Association as promptly as possible any cases 
of library personnel being called up for military service or for other 
essential employment. 


“If anybody should have a medal,” said Mr G. T. Alley at a con- 
ference of librarians in Wellington, “it should be Miss Blackett. The 
supply of material she has sent forward for the War Library Service, 
and the work she has done locally would, I think, surprise people 
if they could be known.” 
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